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'images and constant sensations,' does not seem to be
peculiar to ' instinctive' or ' somnambulist' action; it is no
less indispensable to the most wide-awake acts of the human
will: if, for instance, on a cold day I resolve to get warm by
a row on the river up to Mortlake, am I not moved by * con-
stant sensations' of chill, and images of the Thames and the
boat, and the exercise, and the bridges and the scenes on
the banks ? If Cuvier means to restrict the phrase e images
and sensations' to purely internal representations and feel-
ings, as distinguished from external perceptions (as the
illustration by c dreams' would suggest), and therefore to say
that the animal is disposed of by its own spontaneous series
of sensory and ideal states, undistracted by the impression of
outward objects, he does indeed bring the case into analogy
with that of the sleep-walker who, without knowing where he
is, has his consecutive steps directed by the rule of his own
thoughts; but still describes only what takes place in every
instance of voluntary action which has become habitual;
with us. The fundamental difference remains unmentioned,
viz. that human habit sets a-going the instrumental links of
an end in mew; while animal instinct institutes and follows
out the means to an end which is out of mew. We may
dress in the morning mechanically, thinking of other things,
but we mean to dress: the winged insect deposits its eggs
where alone the new life to come can find its nutriment, and
knows not what it is about In this marking feature, the
somnambulist analogy would seem to fail. The sleep-
walker's world is other than that in which you see him
to be and move; but such as it is to him, it no less con-
stantly and rationally affects his feelings and regulates his
steps, than the scene from which you watch him determines
yours; there is no ground for doubting that he thinks, and
reasons, and wills, upon the data of his dream, with as true
a logic and as clear a purpose as the observers who take
measures to save him from his perils. Nay, even from these
perils he is not unfrequentty able, by some marvellous tact,
to protect himself: the inward intensity of vision still sparing